The police service deals with a wide range of incidents and operations that are typically resolved by 
deploying available resources. There are, however, certain incidents or operations where the police 
response requires a different approach and it may be necessary to establish a dedicated command 
structure. Command and control is the authority and capability of an organisation to direct the 
actions of its personnel and the use of its equipment. 


The principles of command and control are scalable. They can be used to resolve incidents and 
operations ranging in size and scope, from the policing of a local community event to a major 
criminal investigation such as a multi-seated terrorist attack requiring the mobilisation of several 
police forces. 


The incident may be part of a wider multi-agency response and have far-reaching consequences, in 
which case partners will follow the Joint Emergency Service Interoperability Principles (JESIP) 


It is essential that the language of command and control is clearly understood when responding to 
an incident or operation, particularly where the response involves partner agencies. The terms 
identified here are well known and widely used throughout the police service. 


Definitions 
Integrity of command 


The principle of integrity of command is that each emergency service and responding agency at an 
incident retains command and control of its own personnel, albeit they are all working towards the 
common aim and objectives agreed with partners. 


This principle applies unless an agreement exists between the ambulance service, the fire and rescue 
service, and the police service for one emergency service to take effective command of personnel 
from another emergency service under specific circumstances. 


Command resilience 


This is the ability of the command and control structure to function effectively over extended 
periods of time. 


Emergencies and major incidents may last for several days or even weeks. Continuity is important in 
a command structure, for example, to ensure commanders do not become overtired or exhausted. 


Operational planning for the potential handover of command functions from one individual to 
another at an appropriate time should begin at the start of an emergency or major incident. 


Span of command 


The term span of command relates to the hierarchy of the command and control structure within 
each service. In both planned operations and spontaneous incidents, all personnel must know which 
commander they report to. Correspondingly, each commander needs to know which personnel they 
have responsibility for. Gold (strategic), silver (tactical) and bronze (operational) (GSB) commanders 
are required to know and understand their tasks so they do not overlap with tasks allocated to other 
commanders. 


Span of command clarifies the command structure. This includes: 


who reports to whom 
who is accountable for what 
which individual is responsible for specific functions or tasks 


The span of command relating to the ambulance, fire and rescue, and police service command and 
control structures is to be communicated and understood prior to a planned event, or early on in the 
response to a spontaneous incident. This allows each GSB commander to establish an interoperable 
communications network for the emergency services and responding agencies. 


Span of control 


This refers to the number of lines of communication that one individual can realistically maintain. 
The actual number will vary depending on a range of factors, such as the: 


capacity of the individual person 
availability and capacity of technology 
complexity of the information 
working environment 


Commanders may be able to receive, assimilate and action only certain amounts of information. The 
danger of information overload should be managed, so that commanders are able to perform their 
key role of making well-informed, clear decisions at their allotted tier of command. 


Memorandum of understanding 


A memorandum of understanding (MoU) is an agreement that may exist between organisations such 
as the police, other emergency services, the UK Government, the Scottish Executive, Cabinet of the 
Welsh Government, utilities and service industry, and the Trades Union Congress. It provides clear 


guidelines for local implementation of policies, strategies, and tactical and operational practice in 
accordance with local circumstances. 


GSB commanders should be aware of any MoUs in existence and comply with the requirements. 


In order to achieve the intentions stated in the MoU, it may be appropriate for the police force in 
the areas affected to take the role of lead coordinating authority and to establish a command, 
control and coordination structure at strategic, tactical and operational tiers in line with relevant 
guidance. 


Steady state policing 


The term used to describe the activities that the police respond to and manage as part of their 
everyday responsibilities. Steady state may also be known as business as usual or normality. 


The different sizes of police forces, availability of resources and their ability to respond to incidents 
and operations mean that what one force may consider a steady state may differ from that of a 
neighbouring force. 


Rising tide incidents 


These incidents develop from a steady state, to become an emergency or major incident over a 
more prolonged period of time. 


Examples of a rising tide incident include severe weather events such as widespread flooding, or 
epidemics such as foot and mouth disease. 


Managing the incident requires careful consideration. Using the national decision model can help to 
ensure that the nature of an incident is properly understood and that a proportionate response is 
applied. In the event of a multi-agency response partners will also refer to the joint decision (opens 
an external website in the same tab)model (JDM)(opens an external website in the same tab). 


Planned operations 


This is where the police service has had the opportunity and time to develop strategies, tactics and 
contingency plans before an anticipated operation takes place. The amount of time of the advanced 
warning will, however, vary. 


In some cases the date, size and nature of an upcoming event is known for many months or even 
years in advance. Police planners should use the time available to work closely with event 
organisers, partner agencies and others, such as community groups, as part of a pre-event strategy. 


While the nature of a planned operation suggests that the police have advance notice of a departure 
from a steady state, what may at first appear to be a straightforward, planned operation may have 
the potential to develop into a spontaneous incident where information and intelligence identify a 
new or evolving threat. 


Spontaneous incidents 


The police do not have prior warning to develop strategies, tactics and contingency plans for a 
spontaneous incident. An initial response is required, even though the information about the 
incident may be incomplete. As a result, the initial response to a spontaneous incident may be 
directed towards increasing the level of intelligence. Commanders should, therefore, ensure that 
robust information and intelligence management processes are in place to provide as clear a picture 
as possible of the spontaneous incident as it develops. This will then help form the basis of the police 
response. 


Procedures 
Function of command 


Authoritative command is carried out by those who have been given authority over others for a 
specific operation or incident. 


Commanders should be aware that their role is to make decisions, give clear directions and ensure 
that those directions are carried out. Working in this way promotes cohesion and provides direction 
that helps to deliver the strategy. 


The police service has agreed command protocols for establishing appropriate command structures, 
that is, command roles at GSB levels (strategic, tactical and operational), and these apply to large- 
scale, multi-agency events, and mobilisation events. In cases of multi-agency events, see Joint 
Emergency Services Interoperability Principles (JESIP(opens an external website in the same tab)). 


Effective command is, therefore, based on the existence of: 


a role within an organised GSB command framework 


training, exercise and experience 


processes and systems to support effective decision making 


Command interoperability 


Interoperability is where the scale or nature of a planned operation or spontaneous incident 
requires the adoption of a formal command and control structure. This requires commanders 
appointed by the police, emergency service and/or partner agencies to communicate and coordinate 
with each other throughout the tiered command structure. 


For further information see: 


HM Government (2008) Fire and Rescue Manual Volume 2 Fire Service Operations Incident 
Command, Third Edition(opens an external website in the same tab) 


JESIP(opens an external website in the same tab) 
Gold (strategic) command tier 


In response to an emergency (as defined in the Civil Contingencies Act 2004(opens an external 
website in the same tab)), or to a major incident, or in a planned response to an event involving the 
emergency services and/or other partner agencies, a gold (strategic) tier of command should be 
established and a strategic coordinating group (SCG) should be formed. The police gold commander 
usually chairs the SCG. 


Silver (tactical) command tier 


At both spontaneous incidents and planned events where silver (tactical) commanders are 
appointed by the police and other emergency services, consideration must be given to how they and 
their personnel will communicate and coordinate with each other. 


Bronze (operational) command tier 


The nature, extent and autonomy of interoperability at bronze (operational) tier is based on the 
scale and nature of the incident or event and is defined by parameters set by the silver (tactical) 
commander. 


Command accreditation 


Command roles can be challenging and, at times, extremely demanding, with both corporate and 
personal implications. 


Chief officers must ensure that arrangements exist whereby appropriately selected, trained, 
assessed and accredited commanders and tactical advisers are available to command and advise on 
situations in which officers have been deployed. 


Command procedures 


Effective command and control requires commanders to adjust quickly to changing circumstances. 
One way of achieving this is by developing command protocols. The purpose of command protocols 
is to maximise clarity of command in order to reduce risk and produce more effective decision 
making. 


Appropriate command protocols vary according to the nature and scale of an incident. 


Rapid intervention may be required to avoid an imminent threat to the public or property. It is 
important for forces to have pre-agreed command protocols already in place that identify the range 
of circumstances in which officers should take decisive action. 


For further information see the APP on: 


Armed policing 
Public order 
Command protocols 


A command protocol may contain formal arrangements that allow each commander assigned to an 
operation to see: 


how the command team will react to changes 


that the use of legal powers (and compliance with the Human Rights Act 1998(opens an external 
website in the same tab)) is proportionate to meet this 


how the deployment of specialist equipment will be managed, taking into account any community 
issues 


how the command team rely upon and complement other commanders 
when their command role should be considered (for example, firearms, reserve deployment) 


Where there is a multi-agency or interdisciplinary element to an incident, operation or investigation, 
command protocols can assist in clarifying areas of responsibility and command function, channels 
of communication, primacy of command, and in dealing with potentially competing demands, for 
example, dealing with related threats within the context of an ongoing operation or major enquiry. 


A command protocol may also set out: 


what the desired outcome of the operation is 


who is responsible for achieving each of the tasks allocated (including contingency plans where 
activated) 


who commands what resources and where 

when and how resources will be transferred between one commander and another 
who commands each separate geographical area 

who is responsible for managing specific risks 


procedures for the transfer of command from one commander to another — this includes how this is 
initiated, communicated and recorded 


the relationship between the formal command structure and existing force systems and processes 
how each of the functions will operate during the planning, operational and post-deployment stages 


Where multiple command elements are engaged in the response to the same incident, operation or 
investigation, it may be necessary to describe scenarios that explain the transfer points. In the case 
of cross-boundary operations, where variations may exist between forces, it may be necessary to 
agree terminology. 


For further information see JESIP(opens an external website in the same tab). 


Initial command of spontaneous incidents 


Where an incident requires an immediate operational deployment by the police, the person having 
ready access to information, communications and resources will usually take initial command. This 
may be the force control room supervisor. 


The command of the incident rests with the initial commander until such time as command is 
transferred. Forces should have structures in place to ensure that accredited GSB commanders are 
readily available. This should include the arrangement to enable transfer of command to dedicated 
gold and silver commanders, so that others may return to their normal duties as soon as practicable. 


In multi-agency incidents JESIP(opens an external website in the same tab) will be followed. Agencies 
will be identified by wearing tabards — see incident commander tabards(opens an external website 
in the same tab) for more information. 


Transfer of command 


The transfer of roles at any level in the command structure should be documented and include the 
time and date of transfer. This should also include confirmation that relevant information and 
intelligence has been reviewed, and that the new commander understands the situation and 
decisions taken thus far. 


Officers involved in the incident should be made aware of any changes in command, provided this is 
practicable and where relevant to their role. 


A gold (strategic) or silver (tactical) commander’s ability to effectively perform their respective 
command functions depends on them having: 


knowledge of the circumstances and available intelligence 
the ability to communicate 
appropriate tactical advice available 


a suitable environment from which to exercise the command function 


The generic command structure, nationally recognised, accepted and used by the police, other 
emergency services and partner agencies, is based on the gold, silver, bronze (GSB) hierarchy of 
command and can be applied to the resolution of both spontaneous incidents and planned 
operations. 


The terms gold, silver and bronze are used in the police service. However, the hierarchy of the terms 
strategic, tactical and operational may differ in some departments, agencies or organisations. 


GSB structure 


This structure provides a framework for delivering a strategic, tactical and operational response to 
an incident or operation. It also allows processes to be established that facilitate the flow of 
information, and ensures that decisions are communicated effectively and documented as part of an 
audit trail. 


Most incidents and operations are resolved by using a simple GSB command structure, with the 
responsibilities and accountabilities of each commander clearly set out in command protocols. The 
command structure is role not rank specific and allows for flexibility. 


It is essential that everyone involved in the police response clearly understands what they are 
required to do, how they are required to do it and when. This is particularly important where a 
multi-agency response is required, as confusion and uncertainty can lead to command paralysis 
where commanders are unable to make and/or communicate decisions effectively. 


Command structure 


Depending on the needs of the situation, the command structure may or may not include all 
elements of GSB. Similarly, it may also involve local or basic command unit police officers and staff, 
partner agencies and, ultimately, the government. 


The command structure should be clearly articulated to all those involved in the operation. Where it 
is appropriate, briefing notes or flow charts showing the structure can aid people’s understanding of 
it. Any change in the command structure should be discussed before it is undertaken, and then 
documented. 


Complex incidents and operations 


In more complex incidents and operations where the police response is likely to comprise a number 
of different elements, or where the police response requires officers to be deployed across force 
boundaries, the GSB command structure may become stretched and command responsibilities less 
clear. 


To avoid this, consideration should be given to establishing a supporting chain of command for each 
element of the police response, which should be underpinned by clearly defined command 
protocols. The command structure should be appropriate to the needs of the operation and 
sufficiently resilient for its purpose. 


The issues of span of command, span of control, command resilience and interoperability must be 
considered. 


Example 


Below is an example of a command structure when responding to more complex incidents or 
operations. The example ensures that any interdependencies or potential conflicts are managed 
effectively, while ensuring clarity of command throughout the duration of the incident or operation. 


Chart showing command structure example 


Role not rank specific 


The command structure is role rather than rank specific. Officers of a senior rank to those nominated 
to undertake one of these three roles should not automatically assume superiority solely on the 
basis of rank or territorial responsibility. However, they are accountable for any information or 
advice given to commanders. 


Flexibility 


The GSB model offers flexibility and can be applied to any type of incident or operation. It is 
important to ensure that command structures are subject to regular review. They should be flexible 
enough to adapt to changes in the nature of the threat, incident or operation without jeopardising 
clear lines of communication or accountability and ensure that those performing the required roles 
are sufficiently trained and competent. 


Gold (strategic) commander 


The gold commander assumes and retains overall command for the operation or incident. They have 
overall responsibility and authority for the gold strategy and any tactical parameters that silver or 
bronze commanders should follow. The gold commander, however, should not make tactical 
decisions. They are responsible for ensuring that any tactics deployed are proportionate to the risks 
identified, meet the objectives of the strategy and are legally compliant, particularly in terms of the 
Human Rights Act 1998(opens an external website in the same tab). The gold commander chairs the 
gold group or the strategic coordinating group (SCG). 


Gold (strategic) commander roles and responsibilities 


These vary according to the nature and scale of an incident. 


Strategic firearms commander. 

Gold public order commander. 

Gold commander for an emergency or major incident (see civil emergencies). 

Gold commander for a chemical, biological, radiological and nuclear (CBRN) incident. 
Gold commander for counter-terrorism. 


Where the police respond to an emergency or major incident, a gold commander assumes overall 
command and has ultimate responsibility and accountability for the response to that incident. The 
gold commander chairs the SCG, which is the multi-agency forum operating at the gold tier of 
command. 


Silver (tactical) commander 


The silver commander commands and coordinates the overall tactical response in compliance with 
the strategy, and is the tactical commander of the incident. Generally, there should be one tactical 
commander, but it may not be practical or desirable in large-scale incidents or operations to have a 
single silver commander. The gold commander (when appointed or in a position to assume 
command) decides how many silver commanders are appointed and their individual span of 
command. 


Silver (tactical) commander roles and responsibilities 


These vary according to the nature and scale of an incident. 


Tactical firearms commander. 

Silver public order commander. 

Silver commander for an emergency or major incident (see civil emergencies). 
Silver commander for a CBRN incident. 

Silver commander for counter-terrorism. 


Silver commanders should liaise with bronze commanders when developing the tactical plan. Silver 
commanders should also ensure that bronze commanders understand the strategic intentions, the 
key points of the wider tactical plan, and tactical objectives that relate specifically to their area of 
responsibility. 


Bronze (operational) commander 


The bronze commander is responsible for the command of a group of resources, and carrying out 
functional or geographical responsibilities related to the tactical plan. 


The tasks identified by the silver commander are delegated to bronze commanders to deliver in 
accordance with the priorities set by the silver commander and/or tactical coordinating group. The 
number of bronze commanders and their roles/specialisms is determined by the scale and nature of 
the incident. 


Bronze roles are created and disbanded throughout the period of an incident/operation and can be 
allocated based on geographic (commands a geographic area) or functional (commands a specific 
task, for example, bronze public order) considerations. 


Bronze commanders must have a clear understanding of the silver commander’s tactical plan, that 
is, what they are required to deliver, in what timescale and with what resources. 


Some bronze commander roles require specialist knowledge, skills and expertise and, therefore, 
should be allocated to individuals or post-holders who are appropriately trained and competent. 


Bronze (operational) commander roles and responsibilities 
Operational firearms commander. 


Bronze public order commander. 


Bronze commander for an emergency or major incident (see civil emergencies). 
Bronze commander for a CBRN incident. 


Bronze commander for counter-terrorism. 


Maintaining effective command and control, especially when faced with a complex and fast-moving 
situation, can present significant challenges to commanders. There is the potential for those in 
command to be overwhelmed if not sufficiently supported. Command support is, therefore, an 
essential element of the command structure. 


Organisation and level of command support 


Officers performing a command role should recognise that they are not able to do everything all of 
the time. Commanders need support from both people and technology so that they can focus on 
their primary function of command. 


Depending on the complexity of the incident or operation and the availability of staff, it is necessary 
to ensure appropriate functions are planned for and in place to provide adequate support to the 
commander at all three tiers of command. 


Commanders should carefully consider the organisation and level of command support that is 
needed. This helps to ensure that the level of support is commensurate with the expected demand. 


Considerations for commanders 


These may include the: 


nature and dynamics of an operation or situation 

size of an operation, the scale and type of resources that are likely to be deployed 
size and make up of the command structure 

anticipated workload of individual commanders 

information and communication needs of individual commanders 


The nature and level of command support should be adjusted in response to a changing information 
picture or situation, and take into account contingency plans as and when they are formulated. 


Resource awareness 


Commanders should also recognise that the level of command support provided varies depending 
on resources available at the time. Awareness of these issues during the planning process helps to: 


establish a realistic expectation of the capabilities, limitations and potential of the command support 
available, thereby avoiding assumption and unrealistic or unreasonable demands 


make judgements on the level of resourcing needed both in terms of people and technology, 
including the way in which the command structure is organised 


determine the nature of command protocols that maintain effective command, clarity of command 
and a robust audit trail 


Gold support 


It is essential that the appropriate provisions are put in place as soon as possible to support the gold 
commander and the strategic coordinating group (SCG) (if established) to discharge their functions 
and responsibilities. 


The scale and nature of this support to the strategic tier of command are relative to the 
circumstances of the incident, operation or emergency. Issues that influence the decision on the 
support required for the gold commander and SCG include: 


potential impact on the police force(s) involved 
amount of multi-agency involvement 

provision of Ministry of Defence assets 
potential duration of the incident 

speed of developments in the incident 


role of central government and devolved government administrations, for example, Welsh 
Government and Northern Ireland Executive 


international, national or local response of the media 
Gold support officer 


The gold commander may require only a gold support officer (also known as a chief of staff) anda 
small team to provide the necessary support to manage the incident at the strategic tier. 


A gold support officer may oversee the provision of command support in terms of resources, 
logistics, finance and legal issues. They should not become involved in making command decisions, 
but may be delegated authority to facilitate and direct command support functions. 


Strategic coordinating group 


This group can provide the gold commander with valuable consultation and support. It helps to 
ensure coordination in multi-agency-type incidents, and provides links with the local community and 
other legitimately interested parties as appropriate. The gold commander is, however, ultimately 
responsible for any strategic decisions affecting the police response. 


The principal function of the SCG is strategic, namely that it provides support, advice and analysis. 
The specific function, membership and content of the group varies for each operation or incident. 
There is a core membership and other members are included at the discretion of the chair. 


Meetings 


The gold commander must ensure that a sound framework for discussion is maintained during 
meetings. Care should be taken to ensure that the views canvassed represent those of the 
individuals and groups affected by the operation or incident. SCGs should include communities who 
may not appear to be directly affected but could be affected indirectly. 


All SCG meetings must be documented and are subject to disclosure under the Criminal Procedure 
and Investigations Act 1996(opens an external website in the same tab), unless public interest 
immunity (PII) applies. 


Strategic coordination centre 


Depending on the nature of the operational incident, the gold commander may decide to establish a 
strategic coordination centre (SCC). The role of the SCC is to provide support to the SCG and to 
coordinate the strategic response to the incident or operation. 


Silver control and support 


Depending on the nature of the operation or incident, the silver (tactical) commander may consider 
appointing a silver support officer to assist in organising the command support functions. These may 
include planning and intelligence. 


Tactical coordinating group 


Where established, the tactical coordinating group (TCG), otherwise known as a silver coordinating 
group, determines the coordinated response at the tactical level. 


During operations, emergencies or major incidents, it is likely that other emergency services will 
appoint silver commanders to act as tactical commanders for their organisations. The police silver 
commander should bring all these tactical commanders and coordinators together and form a TCG 
as soon as is practicable. 


Control rooms 


Most command support comes from conventional police control rooms or forward command 
centres. There may be occasions when a specific incident or operation requires the establishment of 
a separate or unique control function to support the command team. 


Prior to planned operations, commanders should consider inviting control room staff to planning 
meetings. This ensures that everyone understands the role that they will play, while providing them 
with the opportunity to offer advice on control facilities, staff and equipment. Commanders should 
ensure that control room supervisors and their staff are fully briefed during an incident or operation. 


Mobile forward control facilities 


For larger operations and incidents, or those that are dispersed over a wide area, it may be 
necessary to employ mobile forward control facilities in addition to a central control room. Any 
decision to deploy a mobile forward control facility should be carefully considered to avoid: 


confusion about who is controlling what resources and when 


an added tier of process and communication that unduly delays, distorts or disrupts the passage of 
information up and down the chain of command 


a lack of capacity if there is a serious and significant change in the operation or incident that involves 
a substantial increase in demand 


Regional and national coordination 


In addition to the gold, silver and bronze (GSB) tiers of command and control which apply at a force 
level, there are national, regional and local level command structures which can apply during any 
operation, emergency or major incident. 


For further information see: 


HM Government (2005) Emergency Response and Recovery — Non-Statutory Guidance to 
Complement Emergency Preparedness 


Cabinet Office, UK Resilience website(opens an external website in the same tab) 
Partnership working 


There may be occasions when the police work with partner agencies and organisations to respond to 
incidents or conduct operations. It is essential that each partner agency agrees and fully understands 
their role and jurisdiction throughout the operation or incident. The development of partnership 
protocols may assist in developing clear lines of responsibility. 


Partnership protocols may include the following. 


Who is in command, when and where. 

What jurisdiction each of the agencies involved has in the planning or response to the incident. 
What procedures the agencies involved are working to. 

Any specific procedures that need to be considered. 

The capability that the partner agencies have in responding to the incident. 


The specific powers that the partner agencies have that can help to resolve the incident more 
quickly. 


Advisory and specialist groups 


Commanders should always consider seeking specialist advice when determining operational 
requirements. 


In certain circumstances it may be appropriate to use advisers to assist GSB commanders. They can 
provide expert advice on the suitability and impact of available options, which may help the 
commander to make decisions. 


Technology 


Technology systems or processes can help commanders to make effective decisions. Commanders 
should, however, be aware of the risks of using technology. For example, the capacity and capability 
to make decisions can be severely limited if commanders are overloaded with information. 


Similarly, commanders located in control rooms should not base their decisions solely on, for 
example, the images they see on screen. This has the potential for commanders to ‘command 
through a keyhole’, without taking into account other information sources, and may lead to them 
losing sight of the wider picture. 


Airwave 


This is a digital radio service that the emergency services in England, Scotland and Wales use. It is the 
common platform available to facilitate radio interoperability for voice communication and some 
data exchange. Airwave, through the use of a command talkgroup, enables communication between 
the silver (tactical) and bronze (operational) tiers of command. 


For larger operations, commanders should consult an accredited Airwave tactical adviser. 


For further information see ACPO (2009) Guidance on Multi-agency Interoperability. 


The powers and policies available to help resolve an incident or operation should be considered at 
all times when developing force strategies, operational plans and tactical options. These may include 
the specific legal powers that police officers have, or policies agreed at a local, regional or national 
level. Selecting the appropriate powers and policies enables a strategy to be developed that 
addresses the threat in a proportionate manner and ensures accountability by demonstrating the 
decision-making rationale behind the strategy. 


The incident may be part of a wider multi-agency response and have far reaching consequences, in 
which case partners will follow the Joint Emergency Service Interoperability Principles (JESIP) 


Effective decision making should underpin all planning. 


Role of the police 


The police have core operational duties which include: 


protecting life and property 

preserving order 

preventing the commission of offences 
bringing offenders to justice 


The police have additional duties that are prescribed under legislation and common law. 


When planning a police response, it is imperative that commanders have a clear understanding of 
the role that police will perform during the operation. Once committed to undertaking a role outside 
the core or otherwise statutory and common law duties and obligations, individual commanders 
may be held accountable for any police activity or inactivity regarding that commitment. Chief 
constables (or their equivalents) are also likely to be held responsible (for example, when taken to 
court). Chief constables, as the employers of police staff, may be accountable in respect of police 
staff actions. 


Human Rights Act 1998 


The Human Rights Act 1998 (HRA) requires all public authorities, including the police, to act in a way 
which is compatible with the European Convention on Human Rights (ECHR) unless they are 
prevented from doing so by primary legislation, or by secondary legislation made under the primary 


legislation which cannot be interpreted compatibly with the convention. The ECHR Articles 
incorporated into UK domestic law which are most relevant to policing include: 


ECHR Article 2(opens an external website in the same tab) (the right to life) 
ECHR Article 3(opens an external website in the same tab) (the prohibition of torture) 
ECHR Article 5(opens an external website in the same tab) (the right to liberty and security) 


ECHR Article 8(opens an external website in the same tab) (the right to respect for private and family 
life) 


ECHR Article 9(opens an external website in the same tab) (freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion) 


ECHR Article 10(opens an external website in the same tab) (freedom of expression) 
ECHR Article 11(opens an external website in the same tab) (freedom of assembly and association) 
ECHR Article 14(opens an external website in the same tab) (prohibition of discrimination) 


Protocol 1, Article 1(opens an external website in the same tab) (right to peaceful enjoyment of 
property) 

Human rights principles underpin every area of police work. From basic probationary training 
through to senior management courses, officers learn that human rights must sit at the heart of the 
conception, planning, implementation and control of every aspect of the operations of the police 
service. Section 3 of the HRA(opens an external website in the same tab) requires that the police 
must interpret and apply their legislative powers in a manner which is compatible with the ECHR. 


Police use of force 


Whenever the use of force is necessary, both the general public and members of the police service 
expect police forces to: 


respect and protect human life, and minimise damage and injury 


exercise restraint in such use and ensure that their responses are proportionate and necessary in the 
circumstances and consistent with the legitimate objective to be achieved 


ensure that assistance and aid are rendered to any injured or affected persons at the earliest 
practicable opportunity 


Staff responsible for planning and conducting policing operations where the use of force is a 
possibility should plan and conduct them so as to minimise, to the greatest extent possible, recourse 
to the use of force. 


Planning for interoperability 


It is good practice to have regular, joint local training, exercising and meeting between individuals 
and organisations who will work together during major events. This is essential to engender trust, 
understanding and familiarity, which support information sharing and aid the collective problem- 
solving process. 


Five considerations help to foster the interoperable approach to operational planning. 


For further information see Joint Emergency Services Interoperability Principles (JESIP)(opens an 
external website in the same tab). 


Plan in partnership 


Multi-agency planning can be of benefit only if the emergency services and partner agencies work to 
a common aim and understand each other’s capacity and capabilities. In addition, understanding the 
roles and responsibilities of each service and agency, and the individuals within those organisations 
assists in ensuring that the common aim and objectives are met. In some cases there is a statutory 
duty to plan in partnership. 


Plan to scale up 


Practices, processes and systems that operational staff and communications operators use daily to 
deliver interoperability can simply be scaled up when required. Processes and systems that are 
unfamiliar to staff can present an obstacle to effective working. 


Set up systems 


Organisations need to ensure that their systems are prepared for interoperability. When using 
Airwave radio, for example, there should be a profile available on an integrated command and 
control system (ICCS) and fully integrated command and control system (FICCS) to reflect the range 
of talk groups required during a major incident. This enables communications operations to rapidly 
switch from their normal working profile to a major incident command and control profile with 
which they are familiar. 


Train staff 


Staff should be trained to make the best use of the plans and systems created. This is particularly 
true for communications operators. The skills they require in multi-agency command and control for 
communication and coordination during a major incident are usually different from those used 
during normal business. 


Exercise the plans and processes 


Ensure that appropriate staff are trained and skilled in understanding the systems and processes 
within their own organisation, and the way in which they interact with their partners. Organisations 
must exercise the plans together to test knowledge of each plan and its operational validity. 


Communication 


Effective communication is essential to resolving every type of incident or operation. Everyone 
involved in the process of command should be clear about their roles and responsibilities, 
particularly where partner agencies are involved in delivering the strategy. 


Full interoperability between the police service and partners can help to support decision making 
and improve understanding of the incident or operation. Effective interoperability can also help brief 
those staff involved in the response, and provide a mechanism that ensures the public receives 
consistent information. JESIP(opens an external website in the same tab) provides further detail. 


Benefits 


The benefits of effective communication to a police operation may include: 


a no surprises approach to the police response 

building trust and confidence 

establishing and maintaining links with communities, groups, partners and other stakeholders 
ensuring the most appropriate policing style is adopted 

identifying and mitigating any potential for escalation of threat 

Communications plan 


Communication issues can be complex. The gold commander’s strategy should include a 
documented communications plan to assist with the coordination of internal and external 
communications. 


For further information see the APP on engagement and communication. 


Media plan 


The gold commander’s strategy should also include a plan to coordinate the police management of 
the media. 


This plan details how to use the media to: 


support and maintain public safety 
provide information to the public 
gather information from the community 
promote public confidence in policing 
minimise the fear of crime 

Public liaison during an operation 


In some cases the police operation may result in a large demand for information from the public. 
This applies particularly to major or critical incidents. 


Although not always obvious, information and apparently trivial details might have considerable 
significance for those people making inquiries. The gold commander’s strategy should clearly define 
the amount and style of information to release to the public. 


Communication between the police and the public is possible via the police use of digital and social 
media. If this is used, care should be taken in the manner in which information is released, and 
assumptions should not be made about how that information may be interpreted by the public. 
Plain language must be used. 


Record keeping 


With the benefit of hindsight, it is easy to criticise a decision if the rationale that underpins it has not 
been recorded. If a police operation results in a case review, complaint or public inquiry, it may be 
several weeks, months or years before an officer is asked to recall what happened and why decisions 
were made. 


Where practical, each level of command should maintain a record/log (for example, written or 
audio/video-recorded) to provide an audit trail of decisions and supporting rationale. 


The record may be subject to disclosure. It should be used for one operation only, and created and 
maintained in accordance with Government Protective Marking Scheme (GPMS) guidelines. 


Regional operations 


A regional operation or incident has implications for more than one police force within a particular 
region. Where an operation or incident crosses police force boundaries, the chief constables (or 
equivalents) of the forces involved should consult each other and establish a formal command 
structure under a single regional coordinator. Where an operation or incident requires multiple 


force collaboration, forces should consider using the most appropriate and readily available 
resources and should not be constrained by regional boundaries. 


National operations 


A national operation or incident has implications for all the police forces in England, Wales, Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. The nature and scale of a national operation or incident is likely to involve the 
activation of the Cabinet Office briefing room (COBR) and will require regional and local 
coordination. 


Response to a national operation or incident of a terrorist nature will involve the use of counter- 
terrorism coordination structures. 


When determining operational requirements, the current operational capability of the force should 
be the baseline for considering resource requirements and implications, including any need for 
receiving mutual aid. 


Current operational capacity 


This may include: 


operational and command resilience 

operational mobilisation (should be tested on a regular basis) 
command structure and facilities 

equipment and availability 

communications facilities 

mutual aid and regional/national requirements 

specialist advisors (advisory and specialist groups) 

planning team, logistics support, risk assessor 

specialist teams (for example, mounted police, firearms, investigative support) 
road policing 

bronze functions (for example, intelligence, media, crime) 
Support structures 


Appropriate support structures assist command decision making. The number of staff required for 
each support function depends on the scale of the police operation. 


Regardless of the type of police operation, having appropriate support functions in place assists in 
managing potentially large numbers of resources deployed during a mobilisation event. Forces 
should, therefore, ensure that they have sufficient numbers of staff identified to carry out these 
roles, and factor in resilience during a potentially protracted mobilisation event. In accordance with 
business continuity principles, forces may wish to consider the use of non-warranted staff to fulfil 
support function roles where appropriate. 


Support structures should take account of the following principles (which form the mnemonic 
PIRLFL): 


Planning 
Information 
Resources 
Logistics 
Finance 
Legal 


For further information see APP on Mobilisation. 


Planning 


Forces should have either generic contingency plans or specific plans to respond to an identified risk. 
However, the police response needs to be flexible to allow modifications in response to changing 
circumstances. 


Each level of command may wish to seek the advice and support of personnel and partners with 
experience, skills and knowledge appropriate to the unique circumstances applicable to the 
operation. It is rare for the command of an incident or operation not to require input from or liaison 
with external agencies, organisational bodies or forces. Where this is the case, however, a 
commander may decide to set up a gold group as an alternative to a strategic coordinating group 
(SCG). The gold group has the same function as the SCG but is made up of relevant police resources. 


A tactical planning group, chaired by the silver (tactical) commander, may (depending on the scale 
and nature of the operation) be convened to develop a tactical plan that reflects the overall 
intentions of the gold strategy. 


Strategic coordinating group 


During a multi-agency response or complex police operation, the gold (strategic) commander should 
establish and chair an SCG to coordinate the police response. 


The primary purpose of the SCG is to maintain a strategic overview of the operation, and deliver 
strategic leadership throughout its lifespan. To be effective, the SCG should remain focused on the 
overall picture rather than detailed tactical or operational decisions. The SCG uses a process of 
discussion and agreement to ensure that an appropriate strategy is delivered at the silver and 
bronze levels. 


Careful consideration should be given to the number and role of people who attend the SCG. It must 
remain a strategic decision-making body, and the people who attend must have executive level 
decision-making authority on behalf of their organisation. 


Role of the SCG 


The SCG: 


agrees strategic aims and objectives for the police response 
determines policy for implementation by the silver commander‘(s) 
assesses and arranges for adequate resources 

prioritises allocation of resources to the silver commander(s) 
implements adequate financial controls 

acts as an interface with national government 

liaises with neighbouring police forces or regional partner agencies 
coordinates communications internally and to the public 

liaises with the media at a strategic level 

Tactical planning group 


The following functions/individuals can participate in the tactical planning group: 


relevant bronze (operational) commanders (for example, road policing, crime) 
uniformed operations 

specialist advisors 

planning coordinator 

relevant basic command unit/division commanders 

communications 


press office 


logistics 

intelligence 

support services 

welfare and staff association representatives 
legal services 

finance 

partner agency representatives (as appropriate) 


The tactical planning group informs and supports the silver commander’s tactical decision making. 


Information 


It is important to provide commanders at all tiers, and coordinating groups at strategic and tactical 
tiers, with accurate, concise and clearly understandable information throughout an operation. 


Information and intelligence, combined with the experience of those responsible for directing the 
police response, assists in determining the most appropriate response to a given situation. The 
assessment of information is a dynamic and continuing process throughout the life of an incident or 
operation. All those involved have a responsibility for updating information and ensuring that, as far 
as possible, there is a full intelligence picture and that this is conveyed as appropriate. 


Commanders need to be provided with an accurate assessment of an event. As an operation 
progresses, the information and intelligence may change. Relevant strategies and plans should, 
therefore, be continuously reviewed to ensure that they remain appropriate and proportionate to 
the circumstances. 


Responsibility for decisions 


Commanders and those involved with the assessment of intelligence, provision of tactical advice and 
relaying communications are legally and professionally responsible for the decisions that they make 
and any advice or directions that they give. 


Such action shall be ‘reasonable in the circumstances,’ as stated in the Criminal Law Act 1967 s 
3(1)(opens an external website in the same tab). 


Decision makers should be aware of the general principles involved when ensuring compliance with 
Articles of the European Convention on Human Rights, including proportionality, legality, necessity 
and the pursuit of legitimate aims. The particular requirements vary according to the individual 


Article concerned, for example, the use of force must pass the test of absolute necessity as set out in 
Article 2(2)(opens an external website in the same tab). 


Information gathering process 


On occasions, limited information only may be available. It is, therefore, important to establish and 
maintain an effective information gathering process at an early stage. 


For further information see the APP on Information management — Collection. 


Need for dedicated intelligence function 


In protracted or complex incidents there may be a need to establish a dedicated intelligence 
function to support commanders. This provides flexibility and is scalable. It also takes account of 
potential differing locations of gold, silver and bronze (GSB) commanders during operations, as they 
may not always be situated in a control room and may require the intelligence function to be located 
elsewhere. 


Management of police information 


The management of information generated by an operation, including the collection, sharing, 
retention and disposal of that information, should be conducted in accordance with the procedures 
agreed by Association of Chief Police Officers (ACPO). 


Depending on the size and nature of the operation, information may have to be supplied to 
organisations and agencies outside the affected force area, for example, to the Cabinet Office 
briefing room (COBR). 


In addition, following an event, forces are likely to receive freedom of information requests and have 
to manage disclosure. Forces should be aware of these types of information requirements and 
include this in their planning. 


Resources 


Resources are the appropriate personnel, equipment and supplies provided to meet the needs of 
GSB commanders. 


It is necessary to ensure that the right people with the right skills and abilities are deployed to the 
appropriate roles. Training and command accreditation should be key factors in determining the 
suitability of a person for a specific role. In addition, there is the requirement to ensure that the right 
equipment is available for use by the personnel deployed, either in a command function or 


command support function. Managing such deployment, however, should be the responsibility of a 
dedicated resource and logistics cell or unit. 


Staff resource considerations, such as the safety, health and welfare of the personnel deployed to an 
operation, need to be managed. The potential duration of the operation determines the scale and 
nature of the deployment of personnel. Resource management should include the ability to rotate 
and replace personnel, and this should be considered from the beginning of the operation. In 
protracted incidents, individuals and teams may feel the need to see the incident through to its 
conclusion. This may be beneficial in terms of continuity, but care must be taken to ensure 
personnel do not burn out or continue to work when they are excessively tired or where their 
judgement is in doubt. A duty is owed to personnel under the Health and Safety at Work etc. Act 
1974. 


A police force may be able to cope with an operational requirement from within its own resources. 
The scale and nature of an incident or the effect of incidents occurring concurrently, however, may 
mean that a force needs to consider receiving mutual aid to meet the resource requirements of the 
GSB commanders. 


Logistics 


Logistics means getting the right people and equipment to the right place at the right time. It 
includes the subsequent management of these personnel and equipment resources, and may 
include: 


managing the accommodation, refreshment and replacement of staff if an operation extends over a 
prolonged period of time 


providing locations for operating centres, strategic and tactical holding areas (THAs), and briefing 
and debriefing centres at short notice 


preparing and managing briefing and debriefing centres, rendezvous points and THAs 
arranging and providing relevant equipment and supplies 
arranging transport for convoy purposes 


In larger operations, it may be necessary to establish an information unit within the logistics cell to 
provide deployed personnel with a central point of contact for general enquiries, such as the 
location of health centres. This applies particularly for personnel who are deployed from outside the 
affected force area. 


The logistical requirements of an operation may vary, depending on the size and nature of the police 
response. Forces may have a directory of companies and organisations with the capability and 
capacity to assist in the response to an emergency or major incident. Local authorities may also have 
similar directories that can be used. 


The force procurement policy, the legal framework surrounding contracts and the tendering process 
need to be considered. 


Finance 


The financial accounting arrangements for an operation should be clear. 


Depending on the size of the operation, this may include defining the cost recovery processes for 
costs incurred. The response to an emergency or major incident is likely to incur significant financial 
costs for the police force(s) affected. 


The gold (strategic) commander and strategic coordinating group (where applicable) should be given 
updates on expenditure during the police response. The financial accounting arrangements to be 
used should be clarified when the lead coordinating agency responsibility passes from the police to 
the local authority or other organisation. 


These costs may have to be borne by the police force concerned, but it may be possible to reclaim 
them or a proportion thereof from another agency. 


Cost recovery 


Options for cost recovery include the Bellwin Scheme(opens an external website in the same tab), 
which operates in England, and the Emergency Financial Assistance Scheme(opens an external 
website in the same tab), which operates in Wales. The National Police Chiefs' Council (NPCC) (2015) 
National Policing Guidelines on Charging for Police Services(opens an external website in the same 
tab) provides a clear charging framework and advice on when and what to charge for police services. 


Where an operation or incident has involved a private business or transport company, full or partial 
recovery may be possible from the owners. 


Legal 


Such is the scale and complexity of some police operations that the gold (strategic) commander may 
feel it appropriate to have access to objective legal advice during the police response. 


Legal advice may be sought: 


on the requirement for authorisation of certain police powers (for example, authorisations made 
under the Regulation of Investigatory Powers Act 2000(opens an external website in the same tab)) 


to limit a police force’s exposure to civil litigation 


on how to comply with the law, so that an operational review does not become necessary in the 
future 


to assist in the interpretation of statutory or common law relevant to the police response 


A strategy is a plan of action designed to achieve a series of objectives or a particular goal. It sets out 
the high-level overview of the police response and, as such, does not get drawn into tactical or 
operational detail. 


The gold (strategic) commander must ensure that a strategy to direct police action is developed. 


General principles 


Each policing operation is unique — while previous, similar incidents may provide a list of objectives 
that can be referred to when developing a gold strategy, each operation is unique and, as such, 
should have its own strategy. 


The gold strategy must be dynamic and capable of being constantly reassessed — information and 
intelligence may change over the course of an incident, as might the threat assessment, the powers 
that might be required and the options that are considered. 


The gold strategy should be an enabler for silver commanders — silver commanders should be able to 
make justifiable decisions and implement tactical options that meet the overall strategy. It should 
not prevent a silver commander’s activity. 


Plain language should be used — to avoid confusion, it is essential to use plain language when writing 
a gold strategy as terms that are not clearly understood or explained can be misinterpreted. 


The gold commander owns and is accountable for the gold strategy — this means they are 
accountable for its contents and any action taken in response to a specific threat. 


The gold strategy should be based on all the information available at the time — while it is important 
that a gold strategy is defined and agreed as quickly as possible, it should be based on all the 
information available at the time. However, it is rare for a complete or perfect picture to exist. 
Commanders should, therefore, avoid waiting for any further information about the incident or 
operation, which may not, in any case, come to their attention. 


The gold strategy and revisions/amendments should be recorded as part of an audit trail — the gold 
strategy should be regularly reviewed, particularly where a change or handover of command occurs. 


Specialist advice may be sought by the gold commander — in certain circumstances the gold 
commander may wish to consult specialist advisers (for example, legal, tactical, human rights). It 
should be emphasised that an adviser is there to advise and not to make command decisions. The 
decision on whether to use an adviser, or to follow their advice, remains with the gold commander. 


Legal and policy framework 


Having developed the gold strategy, commanders should consider the statutory and common law 
powers and obligations that apply, and the policies available to help resolve any relevant threat. At 
all times the gold strategy must demonstrate the proportionate application of police powers. 


In defining strategic objectives, powers and policy considerations should include: 


police duties and other statutory/common law obligations 
human rights obligations 
legal basis for police action 


relevant Association of Chief Police Officers (ACPO) policy, authorised professional practice (APP), 
force policy, or applicable code(s) of practice 


use of force implications 


whether the operation will require adherence to any authorisation process (for example, certain 
surveillance or stop and search powers) 


All commanders should be fully conversant with the Human Rights Act 1998(opens an external 
website in the same tab), and should consider seeking the advice of specialist advisers (for example, 
legal, tactical) as part of the decision-making process. 


Ineffective and/or inconsistent implementation of force protocols, policies and procedures is one of 
the main reasons why critical incidents develop. 


Establishing partners and stakeholders 


Modern policing increasingly operates within a multi-agency environment. Partner agencies should 
be involved in the planning and resolution of incidents and operations as appropriate. Where 
partner agencies are involved, commanders should ensure that appropriate command protocols are 
in place to clearly define and agree the jurisdiction, powers and procedures of each participating 
agency/partner. The gold (strategic) commander should also establish a strategic coordinating group 
(SCG). This will be done in line with the Joint Emergency Services Interoperability Principles 
(JESIP)(opens an external website in the same tab). 


The gold strategy should specify the role of the police in the operation, and the responsibilities and 
requirements of other partners and stakeholders. To achieve this, the SCG may consider: 


all relevant partners and stakeholders 


any memorandum of understanding and command protocols to aid joint partnership working 


methods of maintaining up-to-date two-way communications between partners 

communities that may be affected by the police operation, and any related matters 

the appropriate complaints body in order to work together to highlight any potential concerns 
partners that may be able to assist with relevant community engagement 

the results of any multi-agency risk assessment(s) 


Chief officers (in England and Wales) should encourage borough and district councils and 
metropolitan authorities to establish a standing safety advisory group. 


Strategic objective setting 


The purpose of a strategy is to establish an agreed set of objectives, relevant to the knowledge of 
the situation, that result from the analysis of the risks presented. The strategy should be dynamic 
and capable of revision in light of ongoing threat assessment and analysis. 


The objectives within a strategy must be unambiguous in order to be effective. Generic objectives 
such as ‘ensuring public safety’ should be avoided unless it can be shown how public safety can be 
guaranteed specifically in relation to that particular incident or operation. 


The gold (strategic) commander should, wherever possible, consult the silver (tactical) commander 
during the formulation of the strategy, and should also document the rationale behind each 
objective in the command log. This process requires effective communication between gold and 
silver. 


Features of an effective strategy 


An effective strategy should: 


provide clarity of purpose 

recognise public safety as a priority 

reflect the multi-dimensional threat assessment in priority order 
be achievable 

be dynamic to reflect changes in circumstances 

be specific to the operation 

Tactical parameters 


In developing the gold strategy, the gold commander may include tactical parameters within which 
the silver and bronze commanders must develop their plans. 


Tactical parameters are set to give strategic direction, and not to develop or dictate tactics. 


Policing style 


The gold strategy may contain a clear indication of the desired policing style, which should then be 
reflected in the tactical plan. The factors which make up policing style have an influence on public 
and other stakeholder perceptions and may include, for example, dress code and the level of officer 
visibility. 


Depending on the type of operation, there may be a requirement to keep specialist resources out of 
public view. If required, policing style can be escalated in response to a threat, but should then be 
de-escalated as soon as practicable after the threat has been reduced. 


The tactical parameters set by the gold commander may dictate or have an impact on the policing 
style. These tactical parameters should demonstrate an understanding of the potential impacts the 
policing style will have on relevant communities. A community impact assessment (CIA) may assist in 
this regard. 


Assessing risk and impact 


The results of relevant impact assessments, such as community impact assessment, should assist the 
silver commander in considering the impact the tactical plan is likely to have on communities. 


Where an incident requires a multi-agency response under the Joint Emergency Services 
Interoperability Principles(opens an external website in the same tab), shared situational awareness 
and joint understanding of risk should be sought after the completion of individual dynamic risk 
assessments. 


A risk assessment should be carried out for each tactical option. Commanders should consider each 
option having regard to: 


feasibility of success measured against the strategy 
acceptability of consequences 
risks involved in taking forward a specific option or taking alternative action 


Operational constraints should be considered. 


The tactical adviser and the commander should consider whether: 


a given tactic or combination of tactics will achieve all or part of the working strategy 
identified threats are reduced or eliminated 

the tactics are proportionate to the potential threat posed 

the tactics are within any tactical parameters set 


When planning police operations, consideration should be given to the need for medical assistance 
to be available, including: 


notifying hospitals and the ambulance service for major events 


ensuring sufficient numbers of readily available first-aid trained and operationally competent 
officers are deployed, should the need for medical assistance arise 


Community impact assessments 


Community is used to describe groups comprising individuals, families, community/other groups and 
businesses that may be affected by a police response. 


A CIA is used to identify how an issue or incident impacts on a community or group within a 
community. This information is used in strategic and tactical planning and decision making. 


The extent and detail that the CIA covers is determined by the gold commander. Issues which may 
comprise a CIA include: 


history which may be relevant to the operation or community 
unique and current nature of the communities being assessed (for example, vulnerabilities) 


police and inter-agency factors (for example, partnership arrangements, resources, media 
involvement) 


future issues, including how or when the incident may evolve and what the community impacts and 
perceptions may be 


The CIA is a dynamic document that should be reviewed and updated regularly, taking account of 
emerging issues. It should be completed in liaison with the relevant commander for the local tasking 
and coordination process. Liaison with safer neighbourhood teams or specialist community 
engagement personnel (for example, faith officers, Prevent engagement staff) may also assist. 


For further information see the APP on critical incident management. 


Operational constraints 


These may include the: 


immediacy of any threat 
limits of the information known 


lack of policing powers to address the threat (for example, where there is no power to act or where 
authorisation has not yet been granted) 


availability of sufficient resources, people and equipment for the various options 


training and competency of those involved in the operation and the role they will be expected to 
perform 


amount of time available 

impact of the police action on the public 
environmental considerations 

result of any health and safety risk assessment 
Health and safety risk assessment 


Under the Health and Safety at Work etc. Act 1974 s 2(opens an external website in the same tab), 
employers are required to ensure, as far as is reasonably practicable, the health and safety at work 
of all employees. The Act treats constables as employees. Their employer is generally the chief 
constable (or equivalent). 


Section 3 of the Act also requires the employer to conduct their undertakings in such a way as to 
ensure ‘so far as reasonably practicable that persons not in his employment who may be affected 
thereby are not exposed to risks to their health and safety’. HSE (2009) Striking the Balance between 
Operational and Health and Safety Duties in the Police Service(opens an external website in the 
same tab) identifies ways in which forces are able to demonstrate good health and safety 
management systems. Commanders should also refer to force policy for guidance. 


An employee also owes a duty — under section 7 of the Act — to take reasonable care for the health 
and safety of him/herself and others. 


Health and safety risk assessments should be seen as distinct from the multi-dimensional threat 
assessment of the overall police operation. The gold commander has overall responsibility for 
ensuring health and safety assessments are undertaken. 


Staff support 


The provision of welfare support to personnel during an incident or operation ranges from the daily 
routine needs of individuals to carry out tasks and procedures, to identifying and dealing with 
emotional stress which may be triggered by the nature of the incident or operation. 


Welfare needs should be identified as soon as possible. Procedures should be put in place to meet 
the requirements of reducing the potential damage to an individual, in line with the health and 
safety risk assessment. These procedures should apply to all incidents and operations regardless of 
their complexity. If any potential short or long-term welfare issues are identified, support, advice 
and guidance from the force welfare department should be requested at the earliest opportunity. 


Certain incidents or operations can be traumatic events for personnel directly or indirectly involved. 
Basic needs of personnel should not be neglected as this may affect the response. Gold and silver 
commanders should ensure that appropriate arrangements exist and that identified individuals are 
nominated to deliver these arrangements. 


Chief officers are responsible for providing personnel with appropriate training and support. 
Individual officers and staff also have a responsibility to ensure that they have been adequately 
trained for their role, and that they are aware of, and know how to access, resources, support and 
supervision to provide a professional, effective and motivated police response. Where personnel are 
faced with difficult or complex decisions, they need to be confident that they have access to support 
and information, and that they are not alone. 


Communications plan 


The gold strategy may include a communications plan to assist in coordinating police activity. This 
may include: 


an outline of phased activity 

which internal and external stakeholders need to be considered 

who has responsibility for communicating with which groups 

how various groups with diverse needs will be communicated with 

what range/role of media is being considered 

consideration of a memorandum of understanding, when working with partners 


Commanders must decide early on when formulating the gold strategy, whether they will talk 
directly to the media or if it is appropriate for another individual to present police information, 
thereby enabling the commander to focus on the police operation. 


Developing effective plans to communicate with the public directly or indirectly is an essential 
element of modern policing. Forces should have community engagement plans that are tailored to 
suit the diverse nature of their communities. 


Response to spontaneous incidents 


There may be occasions where an incident requiring immediate operational deployment comes to 
the attention of the police. 


A working strategy may start to be developed as information and intelligence is received. Once 
appointed, the dedicated gold commander takes overall responsibility for the strategy, its 
assessment, review and delivery based on any new and emerging information. 


Where an incident involves a multi-agency response, the Joint Emergency Services Interoperability 
Principles (JESIP)(opens an external website in the same tab) should be followed with overall 
command falling to the most appropriate service. 


Tactics are the method of deploying police resources in order to meet specific objectives. Depending 
on the circumstances, the police response may consist of a single tactic or a series of individual 
and/or combined tactics. 


The proportionality of any specific tactic varies in accordance with the scenario to which it is applied. 
There is, therefore, no set grading pattern that can be applied to individual police tactics. 


The outcome of a planned response should be a series of police actions that demonstrates clarity of 
command, structured processes and the deployment of tactics which are proportionate to the 
circumstances. 


In incidents, spontaneous or otherwise, involving a multi-agency response, Joint Emergency Services 
Interoperability Principles (JESIP)(opens an external website in the same tab) should be followed 
when devising tactical plans in line with a Joint Dynamic Hazards Assessment using the joint decision 
model(opens an external website in the same tab). 


Tactical planning principles 


All police actions must have a legal basis and should not interfere unnecessarily with an individual’s 
human rights and freedoms. The mnemonic PLAN is a useful tool for those involved in the tactical 
planning process: 


proportionate 

legal 

accountable 

necessary 

Working with tactical advisers 


The silver commander should consult an appropriately trained and accredited tactical adviser where 
necessary. The tactical adviser provides guidance on a wide range of issues relating to the 
deployment of police tactics and their potential outcomes. Examples of tactical advisers include the: 


tactical firearms adviser 
public order tactical adviser 
CBRN operational adviser 


The tactical adviser’s log should never be used to document command decisions. It should be 
maintained as a separate log from the silver commander’s decision-making audit trail. 


Although decision making rests with the commander, tactical advisers are responsible for providing 
appropriate, valid and reasonable advice. The decision not to consult a tactical adviser should be 
documented as part of the silver commander’s decision-making audit trail. 


Assessing tactical options 


Commanders may find it useful to record tactical decision making in a log which is kept separate 
from the tactical plan. This ensures that an audit trail for command decision making is readily 
available, and provides documented rationale for tactical options that were considered but did not 
form part of the tactical plan. 


The silver commander, in consultation with the tactical planning group (where applicable), should 
consider the following: 


tactical parameters as set by the gold strategy 
officer training, accreditation and competency 
equipment 

feasibility within available timescales 
potential impact 


results of risk, environmental and community impact assessments 


impact on force resilience and capability 
impact of any changes in circumstances (for example, re-evaluation, contingency) 


All tactical options used by the police must have a legal basis, and must be proportionate and 
reasonably believed to be necessary in the circumstances. Police forces, along with individual 
officers and those involved in the planning and decision-making process, are fully accountable for 
the authorisation for use of police tactics and their deployment. 


Contingency planning 


This is necessary so that the police may respond to a range of potential outcomes, not just the one 
they hope for. Operational planning should involve identifying contingencies at an early stage. The 
development of contingency or emergency plans is vital and can enhance the resilience and 
flexibility of the overall tactical plan if there are sudden or significant changes during an incident. 
Contingency plans for some activities or locations may already exist as part of normal police 
business. However, it may be necessary to develop new plans in direct response to a particular 
operation or incident. 


A contingency plan should be a simple, concise and flexible document that is easily understood and 
can be revised and updated as circumstances change. It should be subject to the same decision- 
making rationale as any other police action. 


The contingency plan should be accessible to those who require it before, during and after an 
incident. 


Forces should consider testing their contingency and emergency plans through training and 
exercising, as appropriate. 


Identifying contingencies 


It is both impossible and impractical to identify every possible outcome of a given situation. 
Commanders should identify a range of reasonably foreseeable scenarios and their impact on the 
policing operation. They should also expect the unexpected by asking themselves questions such as, 
‘What will | do if things do not turn out the way | anticipate?’ or, ‘What will | do if A happens instead 
of B?’ 


While it is impractical to identify every possible outcome to a given situation, commanders should 
identify appropriate contingencies based on the: 


probability of the outcome occurring 


potential impact of the outcome on the strategy and tactical plan 


potential risks to individuals involved in the incident and the response 


In accordance with the tactical plan, and if practicable, the bronze (operational) commander may be 
required to develop deployment plan(s) relevant to their area of command (functional or 
geographic). 


A deployment plan is likely to be primarily focused on the detailed deployment of resources and 
contingencies. 


In incidents, spontaneous or otherwise, involving a multi-agency response, Joint Emergency Services 
Interoperability Principles (JESIP)(opens an external website in the same tab) should be followed 
when devising deployment plans in line with a Joint Dynamic Hazards Assessment using the joint 
decision model(opens an external website in the same tab). 


Principles 


Commanders may find the following questions useful in deciding the police actions and 
contingencies that will form part of the deployment plan. 


What if the police encounter resistance to these tactics? 
What if individuals/groups attempt to disperse or evade the police when these tactics are used? 


If the subjects immediately comply with an escalation in the level of tactical force, what action 
should follow? 


What are the health and safety implications for officers and members of the public who may be 
affected by police action? 


How do these considerations affect policing style? 


Plans should anticipate and include the need to continually update officers during any period of 
deployment. 


Actions 


Once the tactical plan is in place, the bronze commander implements the relevant part of the silver 
commander’s plan, using appropriate tactics within their geographic or functional area of 
responsibility. Implementing the tactical plan involves actions and contingencies that are reasonable 
and proportionate to the circumstances. 


Commanders should ensure that officers understand the terms of their deployment. This may 
include: 


the actions they are required to carry out 

the legal basis for each action 

the tactical objective they are to accomplish 

any relevant tactical parameters 

policing style 

how actions may be escalated or de-escalated in response to the circumstances 


Officers undertake roles as directed. Effective and consistent briefing and debriefing processes and 
command protocols are crucial in the success of a police response. 


It is essential that each officer fully understands the actions they are expected to carry out. There 
will also be circumstances in which officers are required to make their own assessment of the 
situation and act accordingly. This may extend to identifying, locating, containing or even 
neutralising an immediate threat. 


Record of deployment 


This should capture summarised information regarding a mobilisation of police resources and 
primarily provides a timeline of activity for the unit. 


The content of the record of deployment is subject to disclosure and should not be used to record 
sensitive information. It is not intended to be a record of evidence or welfare issues during an 
operation. Officers are to be encouraged to record such information separately, either using the 
appropriate forms or their pocket notebook. 


Briefings should set the style and tone for an operation. Briefing provides the information needed to 
direct deployed resources. This information is also used for debriefing personnel in order to obtain 
further relevant, available information. 


The national briefing model 


This is a way of describing the briefing and debriefing process and can be broken down into five key 
elements: 


briefing of intelligence 


individual and team tasking 
delivery methods 
debriefing 


results 


Briefing 


All police personnel should be thoroughly briefed on the purpose of an operation prior to 
participating in it. The time available for briefing will vary, depending on the circumstances. 


Briefings can also be used to inform personnel about how to respond to the media. 


Content 


This should be tailored to the needs of the team. For example, a team returning to work after rest 
days should be provided with facilities to self-brief on historical issues, but a formal briefing on 
current and relevant tasking for that day is required. 


Briefing structure 


Briefings should be structured according to the needs of the operation and directions from the gold, 
silver and bronze. The IIMARCH (information, intention, method, administration, risk assessment, 
communications, human rights and other legal issues) model is a form of briefing structure that can 
be used. See the Joint Emergency Services Interoperability Principles (JESIP) briefing tool(opens an 
external website in the same tab) for more information. 


The IIMARCH model 


Information — operation timeline, location details, brief history (if applicable) evaluated intelligence, 
partner and community issues, results of community impact assessment/quality impact assessment. 


Intention — gold strategy, tactical plan, available powers and policy. 
Method — tactical plan, available powers and policy, contingency plans. 


Administration — identity of commanding officers, specific officer duties, operational policies (for 
example, protocols, arrest, media) partner responsibilities, duty times and locations, briefing times 
and locations, health and safety, policing style and dress code. 


Risk assessment — individual assessment of all relevant risks. 


Communications — mutual aid command protocols, communications plan, radio equipment and 
channels, call signs, information for public dissemination, contact information. 


Human rights and other legal issues — relevant European Convention on Human Rights Articles, 
rationale for justification of operation, disclosure details. 


Using the model assists personnel to meet briefing objectives, and to assess the most suitable 
method and environment in which to deliver the briefing. 


Operation order 


The operation order is a document that links basic information regarding an event or incident with 
the structure of the police response and, primarily, the operational resource requirement. The 
purpose of an operation order is to focus and coordinate the police response towards specific 
objectives, by describing how resources are to be deployed. 


Gold strategy parameters 


The operation order should be developed in accordance with the parameters set by the gold 
strategy. The order itself may be delegated to a planning team consisting of geographically relevant 
or local commander(s) and other officers experienced in the planning process. 


Duration and complexity of the operation 


The operation order should reflect the duration and complexity of the operation and identify 
contingency plans. It should not replace the briefing, but where possible should be available for use 
in conjunction with the briefing. 


Briefing staff on the media 


Any staff coming into contact with the media or members of the public should be given general 
guidance about the information that they should or should not release. A generic media aide- 
memoire may be distributed to all personnel as general guidance. 


For further information see the APP on engaging with the media. 


Briefing objectives 


Personal briefing styles vary, but there are certain key objectives to meet in a briefing. These are to: 


ensure that the team has assimilated the relevant information contained within the briefing (this can 
be checked by conducting random knowledge checks to confirm understanding) 


ensure that individual members of staff understand their responsibility for the allocated task 


confirm there are sufficient resources to conduct the required tasks (this includes situations where 
staff may self-brief, for example at remote stations) 


Briefing prompts 


It may be helpful to develop a briefing prompt sheet which covers these key objectives and 
facilitates the delivery of the briefing. 


Training 


Commanders should be given specific training to deliver briefings and debriefings so that they have 
the required skills to conduct them effectively. Preference may also be given to using an 
appropriately trained, dedicated briefing team. 


Method and environment 


Commanders should consider the most appropriate briefing method to use, based on the number of 
staff involved and the complexity of the information to be passed on. Briefing does not necessarily 
have to be conducted verbally or in person. Geographic location or timing may mean that other 
methods — such as e-based, audio-recorded or written — are more suitable. 


Good communication 


If the briefing environment is not conducive to good communication, the briefing process is 
undermined. This applies to physical briefing space and digital/virtual briefing methods. 


Media/non-police representatives 


Careful consideration should be given to the content of any briefing where the media or non-police 
representatives are in attendance. This should avoid inadvertently disclosing tactical and sensitive 
information, or identifying officers who may ordinarily work in covert roles. 


Checklist 


Briefings should be: 


secure to prevent unauthorised access or sensitive information being compromised 
concise but sufficiently detailed to thoroughly inform 

adequately timed 

consistent, particularly where large number of officers are involved 

documented as part of an operation audit trail 


Debriefing 


The purpose of debriefing is to identify good practice and areas for improvement, which could 
include organisational learning and joint organisational learning (see Joint Organisational Learning 
(JOL)(opens an external website in the same tab) via JESIP(opens an external website in the same 
tab) for more information). The gold, silver or bronze commander should establish, at an early stage, 
the debriefing arrangements required and identify who should be responsible for compiling and 
assessing any debriefing material generated. 


Pressure on operational staff can lead to debriefing being overlooked. This should not be allowed to 
happen as effective debriefing will ultimately minimise bureaucracy, streamline current procedures 
and reduce demands on operational staff. 


See the Knowledge Hub Specialist Operations National Structured Debrief community(opens an 
external website in the same tab) for identified good practice and areas of learning (you will need to 
log in). 


Commencing a debriefing 


The debriefing process should have a structure and begin in the early stage of an operation so that 
those personnel deployed in the initial phases can provide information for later phases of the police 
response. A full record of the debriefing should be retained for audit and disclosure purposes. 


Organisational learning 


Effective debriefing leads to many positive results for an organisation. The use of the national 
briefing model in forces ensures a consistent flow of communication between different 
departments, and from managers to patrol and neighbourhood teams. This means that more staff 
have a better understanding of their role in the organisation and how they can contribute to 
performance. It also allows more information to be collected, which in turn assists future command 
decision making. 


Debriefing processes should be incorporated into the daily business of policing. When this happens, 
there are significant outcomes for the organisation as a whole and more outputs from operational 
teams in respect of, for example, intelligence material, arrests and public reassurance. 


The evaluation of the outcomes and processes of operations enhances corporate knowledge and 
develops the expertise of staff involved. This is particularly relevant in an emergency and/or major 
incident when several organisations would be involved. A greater understanding of policing issues 
leads to improved effectiveness of future operations. 


Emergency and/or major incident 


Major incidents are any emergency that requires the implementation of special arrangements by 
one or more of the emergency services, and generally include the involvement, either directly or 
indirectly, of large numbers of people. 


Report 


Following the conclusion of an emergency and/or major incident, a report should be produced 
detailing the experiences gained by those organisations involved in it. This benefits the wider 
policing community, emergency services and other organisations. 


Multi-agency report 


The strategic coordinating group determines how a multi-agency report will be compiled and 
circulated. 


Each of the organisations and emergency services involved in an incident may conduct their own 
internal debriefings. Issues arising from those debriefings that are internal to an organisation should 
be addressed by them in an appropriate manner. 


Issues 


Issues identified that have implications for more than one organisation, or that apply on a multi- 
agency basis, should be brought to a forum convened to address the outcomes of the internal 
debriefings. This forum should be seen as an opportunity for all organisations involved to 
understand and share what went well during the response and recovery processes and to identify 
areas for development. 


In order to progress the outcomes of this process, all participating organisations should compile and 
agree an action plan. 


Debriefing performance management 


If there are issues regarding the operational performance of a team during an operation, the team 
supervisor should send a report to the manager in charge of that team. This ensures that lessons 
learned are disseminated appropriately. It also helps to prevent mistakes recurring and allows the 
spread of good practice. 


Dissemination 


Information and other products from the debriefing process should be circulated at local and force 
level so that they are accessible to all personnel. This ensures that organisational memory systems 
can grow and develop. This can be done via the National Police Chiefs' Council (NPCC), or the person 


commissioning the debrief liaising with the Knowledge Hub Specialist Operations National 
Structured Debrief community(opens an external website in the same tab) (you will need to log in), 
or via JOL(opens an external website in the same tab) for multi-agency debriefs with joint agency 
learning. 


Debriefing structure 


Staff debriefing is likely to be one of the most productive areas for capturing information. A 
debriefing must be tailored to the needs of the team in question, but the structure, purpose and 
focus of the debriefing should be consistent. Although a debriefing should ideally occur at the end of 
a shift, this may not always be possible. A hot debrief should always be conducted at the end of a 
police operation. 


Debriefings need to be structured and must follow a set agenda. They should be a standard phase of 
every operation, and the information obtained should be used to benefit future operations. 


The recommended debriefing structure is the national decision model mnemonic VIAPOAR, but 
forces may develop their own structured debriefing templates. 


There is a range of issues (operational and tactical, organisational, evidential) to address ina 
debriefing process, although not all will be required in every situation. Each has a different but 
equally important purpose. 


Partner agencies 


Where partner agencies were involved in the police response, they should be invited to participate 
in the debriefing. This is particularly important with larger or protracted incidents or operations 
where aspects of the command structure, tactics or equipment used can be reviewed for future 
learning. Forces should use the outcome of partner agency debriefings, if appropriate, in future 
responses. See JESIP(opens an external website in the same tab) for further detail. 


Where any debrief is conducted involving partner agencies the debrief report should be uploaded to 
JOL(opens an external website in the same tab) alongside the Knowledge Hub in order to capture 
lessons identified. 


Audit and disclosure 


A full record of the debriefing, including the time, location and those present must be retained for 
auditing purposes. This record is material which is potentially disclosable under the provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure and Investigations Act 1996(opens an external website in the same tab) and the 
Freedom of Information Act 2000(opens an external website in the same tab). 


If a senior investigating officer has been appointed, they may require all debriefing material to be 
indexed and retained in case of subsequent criminal proceedings or some other form of legal or 
judicial inquiry. A statement can be added to written material to clarify the purpose of the debriefing 
and to avoid potential litigation in the future. 


The restrictions relating to debriefing during post-incident procedures should be noted. 


The review of police operations is closely linked with the principle of policing by consent. It is also a 
feature of the statement of mission and values. Hence, public confidence in policing can be 
influenced by a range of issues, including the perception that the police response was inadequate, 
inappropriate, or otherwise had a significant impact on the confidence of victims, their families 
and/or the community. 


Different types of review processes 


Policing operations can involve multiple agencies and are regularly subjected to various types of 
review processes that result from complaints or concerns from the public or other internal and 
external stakeholder(s). Police reviews may also be self-generated for the purpose of learning 
lessons, peer review and continuously improving performance. 


A review may take place several weeks or months after the closure of the incident and recollection 
may be difficult. It is, therefore, important to keep full records of operational decision making and 
actions. 


Role of independent advisory groups 


Using independent advisory groups (IAGs) during police operations or as part of the review process 
can be a positive step in improving transparency, as they have been shown to improve 
communications and engagement with communities. 


The primary role of an IAG is to act as a critical friend to the police service and other responding 
agencies. It can provide real-time critical appraisal of police actions from the perspective of a 
recipient of policing services and a member of the community. 


For further information see the APP on independent advisory groups. 


Post-incident procedures 


Where an incident or operation has had a significant impact on a community, post-incident 
procedures should be instigated. These involve the formal, independent review of police operations 
by a relevant investigative authority. Post-incident procedures should commence when an operation 
or critical incident: 


has the potential to cause serious damage to confidence in policing 

has resulted in death or serious injury 

has revealed failings in command, and/or 

where police actions may have caused danger to the officers or the public 


A post incident manager (PIM) should facilitate the investigation and keep the parties involved up to 
date with the progress of the inquiry. 


Post incident manager 


Where the criteria for commencement of post-incident procedures apply, a PIM should be 
appointed to facilitate the investigation and ensure integrity of process. The PIM also ensures that 
the needs of the principal officer are addressed in a manner which does not compromise the 
investigative process. 


A police manager who has not been involved in the incident, but is trained in post-incident 
management procedures, should undertake the role. 


Progress of the inquiry 


Section 21 of the Police Reform Act 2002(opens an external website in the same tab) for England 
and Wales requires that all interested persons should be kept informed of the progress of a post- 
incident investigation by the Independent Office for Police Conduct (lIOPC)(opens an external 
website in the same tab) or other appropriate authority. Procedures should be put in place to ensure 
that regular updates are provided, by either the PIM or by a force liaison officer. 


Normally, the independent investigative authority briefs the force concerned on the current status 
of the investigation, and this must be done at least every 28 days. 


Post-operation debrief 


This type of debrief should be arranged, where practicable, as it enables all information relating to 
the incident to be recorded and learnt from. 


When officers have been involved in an incident or critical operation and are required to provide an 
account of the event, they should avoid conferring with other officers. For sharing lessons, where 
incident requires a multi-agency debrief, see Joint Organisational Learning(opens an external 
website in the same tab) and Joint Emergency Services Interoperability Principles (JESIP)(opens an 
external website in the same tab) for further information. 


Officers conferring 


The dynamic nature of many police operations may prevent officers from being able to complete 
personal records fully or to remember every detail of the operation or incident. During a major 
incident, it may be personnel other than the ground officers (for example, drivers) who are better 
placed to record operational detail. 


However, as a matter of general practice, an officer should not confer with other officers prior to 
making their personal account. This applies whether an initial or subsequent account is to be 
provided or not. The officer should individually record what their honestly held belief of the situation 
was at the time the event took place. 


Recording discussions 


If for any reason a need to confer should arise, a conferring officer should ensure transparency. 
Public confidence is maintained by documenting any discussion that has taken place, including: 


time, date and place where conferring took place 
the issues discussed 

with whom 

the reasons for such discussion 


The issue of whether and under what circumstances officers should be allowed to confer with each 
other is highly important. Recognising that an officer regrouping may be unavailable, an individual 
officer may wish to consider their personal position before deciding whether or not to confer with 
colleagues. 


Debriefing procedure 


Where practicable, a post-operation debrief to collect and record all the information available is a 
crucial element in information and intelligence gathering, and in identifying good practice and 
lessons to be learned. Regrouping also provides the opportunity to provide medical aid to officers, if 
required. 


Only in exceptional circumstances should debriefing take place when the criteria for post-incident 
procedures have been met, and prior agreement of any investigative authority involved must be 
obtained. 


Cases resulting in death or serious injury 


Mandatory referrals to the relevant independent investigative authority include cases which result in 
death or serious injury. The IOPC is the relevant authority for England and Wales. 


For further information see IOPC Statutory Guidance(opens an external website in the same tab). 


Cases that reveal failings in command 


Cases that reveal failings in command, have caused danger to the public, or are in the public interest 
should be voluntarily referred to the relevant independent investigative authority. For further 
information, refer to force policy and/or the relevant investigative authority for the criteria for 
voluntary referral. 


For further information see the APP on Armed policing: Post deployment and Detention and 
custody: Statutory duty to refer to the IOPC. 


Multi-agency considerations 


In some cases the police have worked in partnership with other agencies during an incident that 
then generates a complaint and/or review. Those agencies may also be involved in trying to identify 
issues that affect public confidence. When working with other agencies in these circumstances, the 
issues may centre on accountability and information sharing. 


Memorandums of understanding 


Memorandums of understanding (MoUs) have been developed with most partner agencies to 
facilitate the free flow of information. Any liaison should be carried out through a single point of 
contact (SPOC) and, where meetings take place, the officers involved must have the authority to act 
on behalf of their force. 


Agency primacy 


Where more than one agency is involved, it must be established who has primacy during a review 
and which agency is responsible for liaising with the individual(s) raising the complaint or concern. 
The responsibility for resolving or investigating complaints, recordable conduct matters and 
death/serious injury matters is set out in law by the Police Reform Act 2002. 


Types of review processes 


In the case of emergency or major incidents, reviews may take the form of government-led public 
inquiries, judicial reviews and local public inquiries. Other forms of review, such as police-led peer 
reviews, may assist the police in learning lessons from past operations that will improve future 
operational performance. 


Following critical incidents, the police may also voluntarily refer the incident to the Independent 
Office for Police Conduct(opens an external website in the same tab) for independent review. 


Complaints and self-referral 


There will be occasions when the reason for police action may not be apparent to the public. This 
may give cause for concern or anxiety, for example, to onlookers, relatives, neighbours and those 
innocent of any wrongdoing. 


Public confidence 


Unless effective and consistent post-incident review processes are in place prior to the closure of an 
operation (for example, community surveys, IAG review), there may be no indication that public 
confidence has been damaged until the victim or other interested parties bring the matter to the 
attention of the force. This may be days or even weeks after the end of the incident itself. 


Explaining actions 


In such circumstances, commanders should consider providing a suitable explanation for the actions 
taken. Depending on the effectiveness of the operation, forces may wish to ensure that the people 
affected by an incident or operation are aware of all the support and rights available to them. They 
should be made aware of their options for seeking redress (for example, the police complaints 
process) where applicable. 


Article 2 of the ECHR and the duty to investigate 


Under the European Convention on Human Rights (ECHR), there is a positive duty on the State to 
ensure that where a death occurs at the hand of the State, an effective and independent 
investigation takes place. This includes any death caused by or brought about as a result of police 
action (ECHR Article 2, and the Human Rights Act 1998 Schedule 1, Article 2). 


The European Court of Human Rights has held in Jordan v UK [2003] 37 EHRR 2(opens an external 
website in the same tab) and Edwards v UK (2002) 35 EHHR 487(opens an external website in the 
same tab) that the investigation must: 


be on the State’s own initiative (for example, not civil proceedings) 
be independent, both institutionally and in practice 


be capable of leading to a determination of whether the force used was justified in the 
circumstances, and to the identification and punishment of those responsible 


be prompt 
allow for sufficient public scrutiny to ensure accountability 
allow the next of kin to participate 


These principles were approved by the House of Lords in the case of R (ex parte Amin) v Secretary of 
State for the Home Department [2003] UKHL 51(opens an external website in the same tab) (the 
Zahid Mubarek case). 


The requirements under the ECHR Article 2 are relevant and can extend to any situation in which 
death or serious injury occurs during a police operation. 


Public inquiry 


Public inquiries do not take place without warning. There will be a history of dissatisfaction which 
could have extended over several years. The matter will probably have generated wide public 
interest with comprehensive, and often critical, press coverage. During the intervening years, the 
police may have been required to respond to a range of matters, such as: 


complaints from the victim, their family and the community 
letters from members of parliament 
questions asked in parliament 


In spite of this, interested parties still feel that the only way to resolve outstanding questions and 
issues is by a full independent inquiry open to public scrutiny. 


Calling a public inquiry under the Inquiries Act 2005 


A public inquiry can be called by a government minister. Such a decision is not to be taken lightly. A 
minister will call a public inquiry only where: 


particular events have caused or are capable of causing public concern, or 
there is public concern that particular events may have occurred 


A number of basic principles for dealing with public inquiries have to be followed when one is called. 


When an inquiry is called 


This is usually several years after the incident which led to it. This time delay places additional 
pressure on the force concerned because police officers or other members of police staff involved in 
the original incident may no longer work for the force, they may have retired or even died. 
Irrespective of this, the force concerned is still accountable for the decisions and actions of those 
officers present at the time. 


Managing the force response to a public inquiry 


The chief officer tasked with managing the force response to a public inquiry may not have been in 
post or even in force at the time of the incident. They must, therefore, approach the process and the 
management of the incident with an open mind. It is important that they do not defend the 
decisions of their predecessors without first reviewing those decisions and how the incident was 
managed as a whole. 


Basic principles for dealing with public inquiries 


Avoid assumptions and stereotyping — as with any incident, every effort must be made to avoid early 
assumptions or stereotyping about the individual or groups from which dissatisfaction or concern 
about the police has originated. Concerns must be managed in a proactive, open, honest and 
realistic manner. 


Ensure the independence of the chief officer managing the process — the chief officer assigned to 
manage the public inquiry process should not have been directly or indirectly involved in the original 
incident. 


Assess the impact of an inquiry on the relationship between the force and police and crime 
commissioner (PCC) — the local PCC will have a significant interest in the proceedings and outcome 
of a public inquiry. Where applicable, there should be a consistent and coordinated response by the 
force and PCC. However, in some cases this may not be appropriate. 


Provide a dedicated inquiry team — chief officers should assign a dedicated inquiry team to ensure 
that the force response is informative, consistent and coordinated. The team should be committed 
to managing the process through to the conclusion of the inquiry, and should consist of officers with 
experience relevant to the incident but who, ideally, were not directly involved. 


Consider victim care — as part of the police response to the inquiry process, it may be necessary to 
provide care to the victim of the incident and their family. Support should also be provided to 
witnesses (including police officer/staff witnesses). 


Implement a media strategy — the incident which triggered the public inquiry will already have a high 
media profile and a media strategy should be in place. To ensure that a coordinated and consistent 
message is conveyed to the media, it is essential to have a strategy agreed between the lead chief 
officer, the legal services department and the police inquiry team. 


Involve the community — involving community representatives and IAGs may help to restore 
communication processes between the police and the community. 


Learning lessons 


A review will evaluate the police response and determine whether: 


it conformed to nationally approved standards 

it was thorough 

it was conducted with integrity and objectivity 

any investigative or other opportunities were overlooked 
good and bad practice was identified 


In some cases, a review of the original police response shows that everything that could have been 
done was done. 


Peer review 


Forces frequently invite operational counterparts and specialists from neighbouring forces to 
evaluate their operational performance. Peer reviews support the principle of police 
interoperability, continuous improvement and information sharing. 


Police practitioners participating in a police review (for example, a 28-day review of a major crime) 
may examine any aspect of the force’s operation, investigation or other police process related to the 
incident. 


For further information see the National Police Chiefs' Council (NPCC) (2021) Major Crime 
Investigation Manual (MCIM). 
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